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Doylestown Nature Club. 


H O RTI te U LTU RAL N EWS NOT ES The Schaffer Memorial Cup offered 


as a sweepstake prize to the exhibitor 


PENNSYLVANIA vember 1, 236 new members were Scoring the largest number of points 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY elected. The losses by death, resigna- +t all exhibitions in 1926 has been 


tion and dropped for non-payment W° by Mr. S. M. Vauclain, Rosemont, 
The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- were 53; this, therefore, means a gain Pa., John Crawford, gardener, with a 


vanis Horticultural Society was held 4 ¢ 183 for the year. The attendance at ‘Score of 98 points, Mrs. C. 8. Tyson, 
in the rooms of the Society, 1600  {), exhibitions of 1926 was as follows; Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Robert J. 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, on No- Morrow, gardener, being second with 
vember 16. It was the ninety-ninth June Show, 16,800. 64 rt Nay cupeie 
anniversary of the Society. Exhibition of American Orchid At the meeting of the Executive 
The election for members of the Society under auspices of this Society, (oyneil held November 17 the officers 
Executive Council resulted in the 195,000. of the Society were all re-elected for 
choice of the following: James Boyd, September Dahlia Show, 26,720. 1927 as follows: President, James 


W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., J. L. Eysmans, The Silver Flower Vase of the So- Boyd; vice presidents, C. F. C. Stout 
Mrs. H. G. Lloyd, John C. Wister and ciety has been given to the following and Henry F. Michell; treasurer, S. 8. 
W. Hinckle Smith. This election is for loeal Soeieties to offer as a sweepstake Pennock; secretary, David Rust. 
three years, six members being elected prize: In November, 1927, this Society will 
each year. Rutledge Horticultural Society celebrate its Centennial. A _ special 
The membership of the Society on ‘ “y committee has been appointed with 


November 1 was 1100, this being the  “Tdmore Womans Club, Witte 5 Deel os tebe & 


largest in the history of the Society; Lansdowne Horticultural Associa- map out a program for a proper cele- 

the nearest approach was in 1886, ion, bration. 
when the membership was 986. Roxboro Horticultural Society, The officers would like to celebrate 
In the twelve months ending No- Bala-Cynwyd Womans Club, the Centennial with a membership of 
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2000 and if the members will help this 
can be done. Every member is sur- 
rounded by other persons who are 
lovers of plants and flowers and can 
well take the time to send in their 
names for membership. 


—David Rust. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dahlia Society of New England 
The Dahlia Society of New England, 


at its annual meeting, which was held 
at Horticultural Hall, November 21, 
elected the following officers: 


President, Charles G. Reed, Law- 
rence; first vice-president, Arthur M. 
French, Brookline; second vice-presi- 
dent, J. J. Marshall, Lynn; third vice- 
president, Ira J. Champlin, Wollaston ; 
secretary, A. E. Thatcher, Upham’s 
Corner, Boston; treasurer, Edgar W. 
Darling, New Bedford; directors, 
Thomas Leavitt, A. I. Strobel, Thomas 
H. Hughes, J. G. Harnedy, Walter S. 
Stevens, and the officers named above. 


President Reed in taking the chair 
declared that New England and other 
eastern Dahlias are at least the equal 
of any grown, and promised to give 
his best efforts to make this year the 
Society’s banner year. Many of the 
members spoke highly of the manner 
in which the recent show was put on 
under the direction of Superintendent 
A. E. Thatcher, and Mr. Thatcher was 
re-appointed to act as superintendent 
next year. Forty-nine new members 
were elected. 





New England Gladiolus Society 


At the annual meeting of the New 
England Gladiolus Society, held at 
Horticultural Hall, November 13, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, William Edwin Clark, Sharon; 
1st vice-president, Seth A. Borden, 
Fall River; 2d vice-president, Robert 
Lapthorn, Campello; seeretary, David 
Tyndall, Brockton; treasurer, Clark 
W. Brown, Ashland; executive com- 
mittee, Dr. S. Irving Moody, Brock- 
ton; Mrs. A. C. Seott of East Wey- 
mouth and Dr. B. M. Latham of Mans- 
field; exhibition committee, A. C. 
Seott of East Weymouth, Mrs. W. E. 
Hayward of Ipswich, Mrs. F. W. 
Bickerton of Framingham, Stephen B. 
Jacobs of Newton Highlands and F. 
O. Shepardson of Mansfield. 

The new officers are to make an 
effort to greatly increase the member- 
ship, which is now 300, and plans afte 
already being made for an exhibition 
next year which will surpass any held 
so far in Boston. 
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An Unusual Garden 





The garden of Mrs. G. D. Parker at 
Osterville, Mass., which has just been 
awarded a garden certificate by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
is not easy to describe in a few words 
because really there is not one, but 
several gardens, of various types. The 
formal gardens are in front of the 
house towards the sea. There are 
three terraces. The upper one is really 
an extension of the tiled and screened 
veranda and is edged with Box against 
the retaining wall. 

On the second terrace, about five 
feet lower down, the garden proper 
begins. It has a broad grass path 
through the middle, and side borders, 
intersected by a flagged path of col- 
ored slate. All the flower beds on this 
terrace are edged with low Box. 

In the center is a round, blue tiled 
Spanish pool about a sun-dial, encir- 
cled with slate stone benches. The 
lower terrace has long borders curved 
at the ends with a pool in the center. 

Both gardens are enclosed in a 
Thuya hedge trimmed in shallow 
curves, with tall trees about every 
eighteen feet for accent, and taller 
Cedars at the corners, as well as at 
the ends of the lower border. The eye 
carries from the house through the 
axis of the garden to a gate with 





EARLY DECEMBER WORK 





EXAMINE the bulbs in the cellar. If 
the pots are filled with roots, they 
are ready for forcing. Otherwise 
they should be left a few weeks 
longer. 


LOOK over the Dahlia tubers. If they 
have begun to decay, cut out the 
bad spots, and sprinkle them with 
sulphur. Peat moss is proving an 
ideal material to use when storing 
Dahlias. 

COVER the perennial and bulb beds 
—— the ground has frozen an inch 
thick. 


TAKE your time about giving protec- 
tion to Rhododendrons and other 
evergreens. They suffer most in 
late winter. 

COVER the Strawberry beds with litter 
or straw as soon as the ground has 
frozen, but make the covering light, 
and add a few Pine boughs if pos- 
sible. 

REMOVE garden seats and other fur- 
niture to the cellar or a storehouse. 
They are sure to suffer from winter 
exposure. Incidentally the winter 
is a good time to repaint or oil 
them. 

THE Garden Club of America’s Al- 
manac says that chiidren and grown- 
ups will like to watch the develop- 
ment of a sweet potato in a Hya- 
cinth glass. 

THE garden tools will be kept from 
rusting if they are thoroughly 
cleaned and covered with grease or 
oil before they are stored for winter. 

LILY of the Valley pips are quickly 
forced, and may be obtained at any 
time. 











Italian grille in the brick wall about 
100 feet from the lower terrace and 
which marks the boundary between 
the cultivated and the wild. Through 
the iron gate, one sees a gleaming 
Venus in front of a semi-circle of 
dark Arborvitae trees. To the left 
—out of sight from the house—is a 
Lily-pool with background of wild 
growth. Turning about, one goes 
through a pergola which forms the 
eastern boundary of a Box-enclosed 
Rose garden. At one end of this per- 
gola, a lead Pan with his pipes stands 
sentinel between two old stone 
benches, and with a dense Evergreen 
background. Through an iron gate, 
one walks under the Pines through a 
narrow grass path, flanked by tall 
Rhododendron on one side, and on the 
other, by Holly trees, with a ground 
covering of Pachysandra, Periwinkle 
and Trillium, as well as Dogwood 
trees, showing their rifts of white 
through the Pines. 

On emerging, in one direction, is a 
Pine-needle path through the woods, 
with borders of early and late wild 
flowers and Ferns; going in the other 
direction, one returns to the formal 
gardens and house, where, across close 
cropped lawns, are seen heavy under 
plantings of tall Rhododendron, which 
tie the woodland on each side of the 
garden to the lawn. 

Going through the intersecting 
flagged path of the second terrace, one 
passes the tennis courts and a clump 
of lovely Rhododendron catawbiense 
to reach a wide grass path through the 
Pines bordered with Rhododendrons, 
Columbines, Trilliums and Lily-of-the- 
Valley and later, several varieties of 
tawny Wax Lilies, coming in sight of 
a pond, at the foot of a slope under 
Birch trees, and to a Grape arbor of 
field stone. On the open side, where 
the ground slopes to the pond, masses 
of Azalea Kaempferi make a glorious 
blaze of color in the spring. 

Returning a bit, one finds an almost 
unsuspected narrow opening through 
Laure! bushes. Stone steps, nearly 
concealed under low arching trees, 
lead to an intimate secluded spot 
called the ‘‘Giardino Segredo.’’ On 
one side, a steep bank and a small 
cascade tumbling to a tiny pool over 
stones almost hidden by Maidenhair 
Fern, on the other, Cedars and Arbor- 
vitae make a thick screen in front of 
which is a secluded stone bench and 
table. 

Another iron gate, with a guardian 
Florentine lion on one of the concrete 
posts, and one glimpses the rock gar- 
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den, with, farther on, through still 
another iron grille, the central grass 
path of the brick walled vegetable 
garden. 


Through the lower Pine-needle path 
of the rock garden, we come to the 
axis of the vegetable garden, and see 
through the arch of Woodbine over the 
gate, the stone well head in the center, 
and a wall fountain at the farther end 
under Willow trees. A central inter- 
secting grass path leads, at the left, 
to the Water Gate, gay with color, 
and then, through a short alleé of 
Willows, to a brightly painted water 


pavilion with canoes moored to the 
float. 


One can walk through the farther 
end of the vegetable garden up the 
bank to the right, and past the green- 
house, to a brick walled fruit garden, 
with espalier Peaches and Chesries, 
and then on, in the direction of the 
house, to a cutting garden enclosed 
with a Spruce-pole fence. 


Mrs. Parker has given much thought 
to naturalistic development, and has 
many Hemlocks and White Pines, as 
well as the beautiful native Cedars; 
also many flowering Dogwoods among 
the Pines. When the work of devel- 
oping the place was begun, about 
eighteen years ago, there were only 
scrub Pines, where the gardens are 
now full of bloom. 








ONE OF THE PONDS IN MRS. PARKER’S GARDEN 
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FLOWER BORDERED WALK IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. PARKER 
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Lilies-of-the-Valley 


Lilies-of-the-Valley may be forced 
very quickly if the proper methods 
are followed, and are especially at- 
tractive in handsome bowls or other 
containers, although they grow even 
better in pots. Crowns from the gar- 
den may be used, but it is much bet- 
ter to rely upon the retarded pips 
from the seed stores. They may be 
grown in soil or in fibre. The fibre is 
preferable in some ways, being cleaner 
and permitting the use of ornamental 
containers. 

The planting is done by spreading 
the thick roots as much as possible, 
but allowing the pink shoots at the 
top to appear above the fibre or earth. 
A little moisture should be given, 
after which the pots or bowls should 
be set in a shaded place for a week or 
ten days. The important point is to 
maintain a temperature of from 70 
to 80 degrees: 

This procedure is, of course, quite 








different from that followed with 
most other bulbs, which are set away 
in a cool dark cellar. It is quite feasi- 
ble to set the plants on a radiator or 
near a register if the pots or bowls 
are in a box. 

Sometimes it is found necessary to 
invert a second box over the one 
containing the pots, that being the 
only way to maintain darkness. When 
this plan is followed it is necessary to 
have several holes bored in the upper 
box on opposite sides for ventilation. 
After ten days the plants can be given 
more light, but direct sunlight should 
not fall upon them. 

Growth will probably have started 
at the end of a week, and as it con- 
tinues more water will be required, 
but it should always be luke warm. 
Cold water has a tendency to set the 
plants back. 

The rapidity with which the leaves 
unfold and the blossoms open is sur- 








LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY ARE ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE IN 
ORNAMENTAL BOWLS 
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prising. In many instances the Lilies 
are in full bloom in five or six weeks 
from the time the forcing is started. 
Few difficulties will be found if the 
temperature is now allowed to drop 
more than ten degrees at night and if 
exposure to draughts is avoided. It 
may be well to remove the pots or 
bowls to the kitchen or to some other 
warm spot for the night. If forcing 
is not done with considerable heat the 
flowers will be shown to develop and 
will appear with the leaves. 





THE ANGEL’S TRUMPET 


Dear Sir:—I have read with inter- 
est the articles in the October 15 and 
November 1 issues of Horticulture 
about Datura arborea or ‘‘ Angel’s 
Trumpet’’ as I have heard it named. 
I first saw this small tree in bloom in 
California, in the garden of the Santa 
Barbara Mission. The priest who 
served as guide to our party, picked 
a blossom and to my surprise handed it 
to me. I think he noticed my great in- 
terest in plants and flowers. I tried to 
press this large (about 8 in. long) un- 
usual sweet-seented bloom, but its 
thickness made my work unsuccessful. 
This was in early January. Later in 
the Winter, when visiting the Ha- 
waiian Islands I saw a few specimens 
in Honolulu but in March when on the 
island of Hawaii, where the Datura 
grows more abundantly, I saw fine 
specimens from 15 to 25 feet tall in 
blossom, along the Voleano road. 
These flowers make a striking appear- 
ance and surely remind one of a 
trumpet as well as a lily. In my collee- 
tion of colored lantern slides brought 
from the Islands I have the Datura 
arborea. In early September of this 
year an acquaintance came to my gar- 
den bringing a flower and soon asked 
if I had ever seen it or knew its name. 
I recognized it at once as the Datura. 
The owner then told me he had grown 
this small shrub-like tree for years, 
treating it as one would an Oleander 
in this part of the country—out-of- 
doors only in the mild season. I 
showed him the slide, and he was 
much pleased to know the correct 
name of this interesting plant that he 
had carefully protected for years, and 
said he would try to root one for me. 

I very much enjoy reading Horti- 
culture. 

—Stella M. Antisdale. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 





WINTERING POND LILIES 


Please tell me how to winter Pond Lilies 
which are growing in tubs. 


The simplest plan is to take the tubs 
into a frost-proof cellar and one 
where the temperature does not run 
very high. Another plan is to sink 
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the tubs into the ground, covering 
them with manure or straw of suffi- 
cient depth to exclude the frost. Of 
course, considerable digging is re- 
quired when this method is adopted. 
If the tubs are in ponds which are 
two or three feet deep, they may be 
left there. Indeed, it is often possible 
to keep them in shallow ponds if 
manure, evergreen boughs or other 
protection can be provided. Much de- 
pends upon the location. 





PROTECTING PERENNIALS 


It is not until the coming of Decem- 
ber, and often well into the month, 
that the time for covering the peren- 
nial borders really comes. Light freez- 
ing does less harm than covering them 
before the ground freezes. As a matter 
of fact, little damage is done in the 
early winter. It is in January, Febru- 
ary and March that the plants suffer, 
especially in sections where there are 
only light falls of snow. Gardens 
which are heavily blanketed with 
snow from early winter. until spring 
receive ideal protection. 

Particular care must be taken with 
plants like Hollyhocks, Canterbury 
Bells, and Foxgloves, which are al- 
most sure to be smothered if a heavy 
covering is given them. Oftentimes 
nothing more is necessary than plac- 
ing brush over the plants, with a few 
leaves added. This protection will 
ward off severe winds and prevent the 
heaving out of the roots. 

Irises, the Coreopsis, Shasta Dais- 
ies, Pinks and Primulas are among 
the plants which often suffer from 
too much kindness. A light covering 
will be far better for them than a 
heavy blanket of leaves or manure. 

Peonies, Phlox, Columbines and va- 
rious other perennials which have but 
little growth above the soil are not 
injured so readily, and’ may be im- 
proved by a light covering of old ma- 
nure. In gardens of mixed perennials 
it is probable that peat moss will 
prove an ideal winter mulch, as it is 
porous enough to admit the air, is light, 
and not inclined to form an icy mat at 
any time. 

Where the soil is heavy and tena- 
ceous it is well to spread a little sand 
or coal ashes around Delphiniums, 
Hollyhocks and Canterbury Bells. It 
is also advisable to remove most of 
the foliage of plants which have large 
leaves. Gardens which are low and 
where the water stands are more 
likely to suffer from winter killing 
than those which are high enough to 
give good drainage and which have a 
somewhat sandy soil. 
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‘The Showy Bush Evonymus 





After reading the note on Evony- 
mus latifolia in Horticulture of Octo- 
ber 1, I think it pertinent to ask why 
this most ornamental shrub is so 
rarely seen in our gardens? And, 


further, to inquire why so few of this 
useful genus are offered for sale by 
our nurserymen? That there are at 
least a dozen others well worth grow- 
ing, a visit to the Arnold Arboretum 
proves. 

The European E. latifolia is, indeed, 
a fine shapely shrub ovoid in habit 
with erect stems and dark green 
leaves from the axils of which, on 
thread-like stalks, hang clusters of 
dull crimson, ribbed capsules with 
orange-scarlet seeds temptingly pro- 
truding. Bushes six feet tall bear 
thousands of such fruits and they 
remain in full beauty for a month or 
six weeks. As the season wanes the 
foliage assumes varying shades of 
orange, red and crimson. Similar in 
appearance, but with rather narrower 
leaves, smooth capsules and smaller 
seeds is the Japanese E. planipes. 

Another valuable Evonymus is E. 
yedoensis, a large spreading bush or 
small tree with pink-tinted autumn 
leaves, and scarlet seeds in pink cap- 
sules borne in abundance on the naked 
stems immediately below the leaves— 
the whole, a charming autumn picture 
in pink. Then, there is the related 
European Burning Bush (E. euro- 
paea) and its several varieties, bear- 
ing in autumn a galaxy of fiery crim- 
son, angular capsules and deep orange 


colored seeds. Any one of these plants 
is worthy of a place in gardens large 
or small. Full exposure and good loam 
is all they ask in New England. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





WINTERING CLIMBING ROSES 


I have had some difficulty with certain of 
my climbing Roses in previous winters. 
Please tell me how to give them protection 


which will carry them through the cold 
weather. 
Some protection can be given 


climbing Roses by hanging strips of 
burlap over them. Often this is suffi- 
cient. In very cold sections, though, 
or with the more tender varieties it 
will be necessary to lay them down. 
This means taking the canes from 
their posts or trellises and spreading 
them out on the ground, covering 
them with a little earth or with straw 
or leaves. A few boards or a little 
brush should be added to keep the 
litter covering from blowing away. 

It is important to prevent the form- 
ation of an ice mat over the plants so 
that little trenches are sometimes dug ~ 
to carry surplus water away. Another 
plan is to make an A-shaped trough, 
inverting it over the canes on the 
ground. Under no circumstances must 
the covering be heavy or air-tight. 

It is well to remember that Roses 
will not winter successfully unless the 
wood has been well ripened. This con- 
dition is brought about by giving no 
fertilizers or cultivation after the 
middle of summer. 

















THE EUROPEAN BURNING BUSH, EVONYMUS LATIFOLIA, IS VERY 
ORNAMENTAL IN LATE AUTUMN 
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TO STUDY GARDEN PLANTS 


A class for the elementary study of 
garden plants is to be conducted by Mr. 
Ernest H. Wilson, assistant director of 
the Arnold Arboretum, at Horticultural 
Hall in January and February. The 
class will meet once a week, and will be 
open to all persons who are interested 
in horticultural matters. No charge will 
be made to members of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, but a fee of 
$3 will be charged non-members. 

Mr. Wilson will deal with the subject 
in a simple, practical way, and at least 
half of the time at each session will be 
devoted to the answering of questions. 
Persons who would like to attend the 
class are invited to notify the Secre- 
tary at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





‘‘NARCISSUS AND OTHER 
QUARANTINES’’ 


Dear Sir:—Mr. John Watson’s let- 
ter under the above caption is inter- 
esting as coming from a total exclu- 
sionist. He entirely fails to answer 
Mrs. Robinson’s question, however, 
his reasoning is very faulty, he admits 
the superiority of Dutch over home 
grown Narcissi and he argues that 
this being so “the industry in this 
country can only be maintained 
through exclusion.’’ Is he aware of 
the fact that planting stock of Nar- 
cissi and other ‘‘dangerous’’ bulbs 
may still be secured by special per- 
mits, and does he not think this stock 
is likely to be fully as deadly as the 
flowering sized bulbs? 

He speaks of fruit tree seedlings 
and Rose stocks being produced in 
this country in ‘‘adequate quantities’’ 
but that the ‘‘perversity of nursery- 
men and florists’? means continued 
preference for the foreign stock, al- 
though costing more than the home 
grown article, but in the next para- 
graph he practically contradicts him- 
self when he states that ‘‘the best— 
not the cheapest raw materials result 
in the most profitable crops.’’ To me 
it would seem that the ‘‘perverse’’ 
members of the trade show exceeding 
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good judgment in buying the stocks 
which give them the best results. 

Will he tell us where Rose stocks 
are obtainable in “adequate num- 
bers?’’ Very recently two of the larg- 
est buyers of Manetti stocks in the 
East told me that they were in the 
market for hundreds of thousands of 
these but the domestic offerings were 
so scanty as to be negligible. Fur- 
thermore will he tell us of one noted 
grower of Roses under glass who has 
found domestic grown stocks of these 
to be really dependable? If nursery- 
men still prefer French fruit seed- 
lings and are willing to pay a higher 
price for them are they not more to be 
commended than Mr. Watson and 
others who favor total exclusion as a 
means of forcing them to buy the 
inferior domestic supply ? 

Mrs. Robinson hit the nail squarely 
on the head when she stated that the 
Plant Quarantine Act was designed 
to build up a new American industry 
and the sophistical reasoning of Mr. 
Watson to the contrary only makes 
the weakness of his arguments the 
more glaring. All Dr. Marlatt’s as- 
surances, definite or explicit, sound 
very soothing today to certain home 
producers who are selling the public 
plants and bulbs at thrice or more 
their real value. Congresses change 
and it seems hardly credible that 
there will not be in the near future 
men of wider vision than the Chair- 
man of the F. H. B. in Washington. 
This policy of total exclusion may 
win the plaudits of certain propaga- 
tors but not of the people who would 
like to see American horticulture ad- 
vance on really broad lines. 

We are today paying thrice as much 
as Canada for Narcissi and getting 
only bulbs of uncertain quantity. I 
have recently visited that country, 
where growers were getting grand 
bulbs of King Alfred for $60 per 
thousand. Here we are asked $200 
at wholesale for much poorer bulbs. 
There are to be seen houses filled with 
superb Azaleas, the like of which 
cost fully 400 per cent more here. 

Happily all nurserymen are not of 
Mr. Watson’s way of thinking; not a 
few consider Quarantine 37 to be 
utterly immoral. The nursery busi- 
ness would have been even more pros- 
perous than it is if there had been 
freer imports of the wealth of superb 
horticultural productions from other 
lands. These would have given us the 
variety which is now lacking. 

The total exclusion of all horticul- 
tural products would no doubt please 
Mr. Watson, although those demand- 
ing it the loudest would still demand 
that propagating material be allowed 
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to come in. Where would this exelu- 
sion policy land the United States if 
carried out right along the line? High 
protection seems reasonable but total 
exclusion horticulturally and other- 
wise would be opposed to all reason 
and utterly suicidal. 
—William N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 





LIVES, LETTERS AND TRAVELS 


There seems to be an impression 
that most of the books in the Library 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society are technical or botanical or 
confined to cultural limitations. The 
fact is, on the contrary, that the Li- 
brary contains many books of wide 
general interest, although having 
some direct relation to horticul- 
ture. The following books, which 
may be borrowed from the Library, 
are examples: 


Botanists of Philadelphia and their work, by 
John W. Hurshberger. 

Charles Darwin, his life and letters, by 
Francis Darwin. 3v. 

— Eliot, landscape architect, by 0. W. 

0 


Fifty famous farmers, by L. S. Ivins and A. 


E. Winship. 
A flower hunter in Queensland and New 
Zealand, by Mrs. Rowan. 


Prederick law nerve a critic of the old 
South, by B. Mitch 

Frederick Law Oleeeea, landscape architect, 
by F. lL. Olmsted, Jr. and T. Kimball. 

Henry Nicholson Ellacombe, a memoir, ed. by 
Arthur W. Hill. 


Henry Dexter, a memorial, by John Albee. 

John Muir, life and letters, by W. F. Badé. 

——« = during Capt. Cook’s ‘frst voyage, by 

A ee a _ Parkman, by Charles H. 
arnh 

Makers ~s British ae. by F. W. Oliver. 

My life, by A. R. Wallace. 

Naturalist in Western China, by E. H. Wilson. 

Recollections of a happy life, by M. North. 

Romance of plant hunting, by F. Kingdon 


Ward. 
Through the fields with Linnaeus, by Mrs. F. 
Caddy. 





A NEW RHODODENDRON BOOK 


During the past quarter of a cen- 
tury the introduction of new herbs, 
shrubs and trees from western China 
and the contiguous Chino-Himalayan 
region has given outdoor gardening an 
entirely new aspect. The English 
author of the little book* before me 
has been one of the principal agents 
in the discovery and introduction of 
these new plants and is still so en- 
gaged. The number introduced is enor- 
mous and the variety astounding but 
amongst no class has it been so great 
as that of Rhododendron. Of these 
favorite, broad-leafed evergreens sev- 
eral hundreds entirely new to science 
have been discovered and introduced. 

Unfortunately for us, the climate of 
eastern North America, and most es- 
pecially that of New England, is such 





***Rhododendrons For Everyone,’’ by F. 
Kingdon Ward, F. R. G. S. London, The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Ltd., 5 Tavistock St., 
Covent Garden, W. 0.2. 1926 Price Three 
shillings and nine pence. 
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that the cultivation of all but the very 
toughest sorts of Rhododendrons is 
out of the question. Of the hundreds 
of sorts from China-tested out in the 
Arnold Arboretum only the small 
flowered R. micranthum is hardy. 

Again, Quarantine 37 makes the in- 
troduction of Rhododendron plants 
well-nigh impossible and so the in- 
formation contained in Captain 
Ward’s book is of limited value to 
growers in this country. However, we 
can appreciate the information he 
lays before us and wish that we could 
take advantage of it. 

The book, small as it is, is rich in 
interest and replete with information. 
Captain Ward is a gifted writer and 
here and there in this book are bril- 
liant bits of descriptive writing as 
witness (page 57): “Ascending from 
the Tsangpo, through thickets one 
emerges at 11,000 feet into the alpine 
region. Here the wealth and variety 
of Rhododendrons is simply astound- 
ing. By the middle of June they are 
all in flower together, and the traveler 
is well repaid for his trouble in that 
gorgeous sight. They form seas of sul- 
phur, carmine, and rose pink; rivers 
of purple ‘Lapponicum’ flow into lakes 
of brick-red, lemon and snow-white 
‘Anthopogon’; stains of cherry-brandy 
‘Glaucum’ are splashed over a satiny 
lining of pink and clumps of merry 
little pouting ‘Campylogynum,’ pink 
and plum purple, are plastered like 
swallows’ nests against the grey cliffs, 
and pools of canary yellow ‘Trichocla- 
dum’ glow from the brown grass 
slopes.’’ 

A eritie could take exceptions to 
some of Captain Ward’s generaliza- 
tions on the ground that they are 
occasionally both cursory and vague. 
Here and there a slip of the pen has 
led the author astray. For example, on 
Page 92 “Triflorum” Rhododendrons 
are described as species with decidu- 
ous foliage: the selected representa- 
tives all retain their leaves through- 
out the winter and hold them at least 
until the next year’s crop is developed. 
Again (page 104) magnificent as is 
R. Griffithianum (R. Aucklandii) it is 
surely an exaggeration to state that 
“the pure trumpets are a foot long 
and six inches across the mouth.” 

However, these are trivial things. 
On the whole, mistakes are few. The 
book is well printed on excellent paper 
and the illustrations are good. It is 
a treasure trove of information on the 
Chino-Himalayan Rhododendrons in 
their native haunts, and should be in 
the library of all interested in Rhodo- 
dendrons. 


—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum, 
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A Race of Modern Begonias 





Winter-flowering Begonias are the 
aristocrats of the family. The plants 
are unusually large, rather upright in 
habit, and produce enormous quantities 
of brilliant flowers, running through 
many shades and colors. The exhibits 
made at the recent autumn show at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, aroused 
much enthusiasm, and one of the new- 
est varieties exhibited by Edwin 8. 
Webster, of Chestnut Hill, was given 
an Award of Merit. This new variety 





is flesh colored, and is a sport of 
Emily Clibran. 

These winter-flowering Begonias 
are purely greenhouse subjects, and 
must be given unusual care in order 
to produce perfect specimens. The 
race has been produced by crossing 
Begonia socotrana with various other 
species, and by recrossing the hybrids 
which resulted. 

The first cross was between B. soco- 
trana and B. insignis, a Mexican spe- 
cies. The first hybrid which has per- 
sisted is John Heal, which has come to 
be well known. B. socotrana, which 
has made this new race possible, is a 
very interesting species in itself, hav- 
ing been discovered in Socotra, an 
island off the Arabian coast in the 
Indian Ocean, and thousands of miles 
from the location of any other Be- 
gonia. It is grown from tubers and 
flowers in midwinter, a trait which 
has been passed on to its progeny. 

The race has constantly been im- 
proved in the size and color of its 
flowers, all of which are double or semi- 





double. The plants go to rest as soon as 
the flowers are over and remain dor- 
mant until June. 





HOUSELEEKS 

The Sempervivums or Houseleeks 
(Hen-and-chickens) are among the 
most puzzling groups of hardy herbs. 
They are native to Europe and Asia 
and except for an annual species or 
two, and some ten tender species from 
the Canaries and North Africa, they 





are hardy perennials and of easy cul- 
ture. They are most suited to a rock 
garden, and as they prefer lime soil 
and hot dry summers they are wholly 
suited to rock plantings in the dry 
hills of our central and midwestern 
states. 


The chief difficulty is to know them 
apart, and the plants are badly mixed 
in nurseries and collections. Only S. 
tectorum and §. arachnoideum can I 
guarantee to identify or get. The best 
description (in French) is “Les Jou- 
barbes” by M. Correvon, a recent mon- 
ograph. He grows and describes more 
than a hundred hardy species. Re- 
cently the Garden has received from 
him over 80 packets of seed of distinct 
species. In two years these will give a 
collection worthy of serious study. As 
many of the packets are well filled, 
and germination is certain, not all 
this seed is needed here, but some can 
be shared in exchange with garden 
lovers who wish to start a collection. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Harvard Botanie Garden. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








So much interest has been shown in 
the fruit of Akebia lobata, the climb- 
ing vine deseribed by Mr. E. H. Wil- 
son, of the Arnold Arboretum in the 
last issue of Horticulture, that I am 
constrained to provide a picture illus- 
trating this fruit, which very few gar- 
den makers in this country have seen. 

As the picture shows, the fruits are 
of good size and very conspicuous. 
Probably Mr. Wilson got as near to 
the color as is possible when he called 
it Wistaria-violet. The fruit contains 
an edible pulp, and I understand that 
it was tasted and pronounced palat- 
able by several gardeners who found 
a fruiting vine in Newport, R. I., some 
time ago. 

Unfortunately, the Akebia does not 
produce its fruit freely enough to en- 
courage amateurs to grow the vine in 
the hopes of eating it. As an orna- 


mental vine, however, Akebia is very 
useful, and its chocolate-colored flow- 
ers are as interesting as the fruit, al- 
though much more frequently seen. 

One drawback which the vine has 
is its tendency to lose its foliage at 
the bottom, while producing a great 
abundance of leaves at the top. In 
order to keep the vine properly 
clothed, it must be cut back rather 
hard from the first, and the making 
of new shoots encouraged. The Akebia 
is a much lighter vine in character and 
appearance than the Actinidia, the 
large leaves of which lop over each 
other like shingles. It does not make 
such a dense screen as the Actinidia, 
but is more graceful when grown on 
a porch or small arbor. 





I am interested to learn, even 
though by a round-about source, that 




















FRUITS OF AKEBIA LOBATA 
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is, through the Gardener’s Chronicle 
of London, that a Mulberry tree, said 
to be a direct descendant of the fam- 
ous Mulberry tree growing at New 
Place, Stratford, the home of William 
Shakespeare, is to be planted in Cen- 
tral Park, New York. It is said that 
the tree will probably be planted in 


or near the Shakespeare Garden, which 
is already an interesting feature of 
Central Park. 





Another English paper, The Gar- 
den, deseribes the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new building to be erected 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
This building, which will stand im- 
mediately behind the present hall, is 
to have 20,000 square feet, and is ex- 
pected to relieve the congestion which 
has occurred at the more popular fort- 
nightly shows. 

The growth and expansion of the 
Royal Horticultural Society has been 
amazing. From a small beginning, 124 
years ago, it has now increased to the 
gigantic total of 23,000 members. And 
in addition to a multitude of activities 
at the Hall, it conducts a trial garden, 
where much important work is carried 
on. It has set the pace for horticultural 
organizations in all parts of the world. 





December is the month for planting 
the hardy Lilies which come from 
Japan. They are now arriving in 
quantities, and should be set into the 
ground immediately because Lily 
bulbs deteriorate rapidly when ex- 
posed to the air. Seedsmen are able to 
keep the bulbs in fair condition for 
planting in the spring, but the ama- 
teur should make it a point to plant 
them as soon as they reach him. 

Lilies will thrive in almost any good 
garden soil which is well drained, but 
drainage is very important. No ma- 
nure should be given, for none is 
needed and its use is often fatal to 
Lily bulbs. It is important to set the 
bulbs at least six inches deep. Shallow 
planting is a common mistake. More- 
over, the hole should be made large 
enough so that the bulb will fall to 
the bottom and not be hung half way. 
It is sure to decay if an air pocket is 
allowed to remain under it. 

If the ground is at all heavy it will 
be well to run a little sand into the 
holes for the bulbs to rest upon, and 
many garden makers also like to use a 
little sand on the top to prevent de- 
cay. Others make a point of planting 
the bulbs on their sides in order to 
obviate any danger of water lodging 
in the scales. ; 
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Frame is steel, and all wood best of cypress. 


FOR SO LITTLE AS $1650 


Complete Materials and Full Equipment 


| Bhs a full fledged, three bench house, 33 feet long. 
Has its own workroom with Burnham Boiler, coal 
bin, potting bench and soil bin. 


No one could build a really better all round practical 
house, regardless of what it might cost. 


Send for special circular, giving complete particulars 


and showing photographs. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


EASTERN FACTORY 

Irvington, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 

Cont. Bank Bldg. 


Str. Louis BUFFALO 
704 E. Oarrie Ave. 


THE AUTUMN GARDEN 

There is much in the garden to see 
and give pleasure until the ground 
freezes hard and the flower beds are 
covered up for the winter. This year 
the plants mentioned here were in 
very good condition as late as Novem- 
ber twenty-second. The November 
garden can easily be made most at- 
tractive by combining in an artistic 
manner those plants having good 
foliage, with the many kinds of bright 
berried trees and shrubs. Here is an 
opportunity to create a new type of 
garden, something entirely different, 
and yet not solely dependent on flow- 
ers. Although the Conifers and other 
trees dnd shrubs play an important 
part in a composition of this sort, 
they have purposely been omitted, it 
being my object to emphasize the use- 
fulness of some of our more common 
garden flowers. 

Of the late flowering plants, the 
Autumn Crocuses and Colechicums, in 
their lavenders and purples, have just 
finished blooming, but those sturdy 
little soldiers, the Ladies-delights, or 
Heartsease, are not so easily daunted 
by cold weather, and are still bloom- 


WESTERN FacToRY CANADIAN FACTORY 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Boston 
Little Bldg. 


Jackson Bldg. 





IRVINGTON 
St. Catherines, Ont. New York 
CLEVELAND 
1304 Ulmer Bldg. 
GREENSBORO MONTREAL, CAN. 
N. Carolina 124 Stanley St. 





ing profusely. Although the plants 
given here are mentioned for their 
foliage, their value during the flower- 


ing season should also be taken into 
consideration. They should be cut 
back somewhat, after blooming, to 
stimulate new growth, and to prevent 
them from becoming too woody. Most 
of the plants are softened by that deli- 
cate tinge that only autumn can give. 

The Sedums, or Stoneecrops, vary 
from green to grey, and some are pink 
in the fall. Lamium maculatum, or 
the Spotted Deadnettle is variegated, 
the general colour effect being a red- 
dish plum. 


Blue Grey Foliage: 
Dianthus in variety—Hardy Pinks. 
Silvery Grey Foliage: 
Artemisia stelleriana—Beach Wormwood. 
Cerastium tomentosum—Snow-in-summer. 
Santolina chamaecyparissus—Lavender- 
cotton. 
Stachys lanata—Wooly Betony. 
Veronica incana—Wooly Speedwell. 
Green Grey Foliage: 
Alyssum rostratum—yYellowhead Alyssum. 
Alyssum saxatile—Goldentuft. 
Arabis alpina—-Alpine Rockcress. 
Linaria alpina—Alpine Toadflax. 
Nepeta mussinii—Nepeta. 
Ruta graveolens—Common Rue. 
Thymus serpyllum lanuginosus—wW ooly 


yme. 
Veronica pectinata—OComb Speedwell. 
Green Foliage: 
Arenaria montana—Mountain Sandwort. 


30 E. 42nd St. 


DENVER 
1247 So. Emerson St. 


TORONTO, CAN. 
Harbor Comm. Blidg. 


NEw YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Land Title Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY 
Commerce Bldg. 


St. CATHERINES 
Ontario, Canada 


Aubrietia deltoidea—Common Aubrietia. 
Daphne cneorum—Rose Daphne. 

Iberis sempervirens—Evergreen Candytuft. 
Phlox divaricata—Blue Phlox. 
Sanguisorba canadensis—American Burnet. 
Statice armeria—Common Thrift. 

Thymus serpyllum—-Mother-of-thyme. 


—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Massachusetts. 





THE NEW ROSE MBS. E. M. 
GILMER 

It is announced that John Cook, of 
Baltimore, Md., the dean of Rose 
growers in America and the originator 
of My Maryland and other well-known 
varieties, has brought out another 
Rose, which will bear the name of 
Mrs. E. M. Gilmer. This Rose was re- 
cently christened under the name of 
Dorothy Dix, but this name had to be 
changed, as it had been used before, 
Mrs. E. M. Gilmer is a garden Rose, 
and is said to be very free and hardy. 
The flowers are large and red, with a 
short bud. This new Rose was made 
by crossing one of Mr. Cook’s other 
originations known as 590 with Cru- 
sader. Mr. Cook occupies a very 
unique position among Rose growers, 
being over 90 years old and yet ac- 
tively engaged in the creation of new 
varieties. 
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STORING POTATOES 


Piling potatoes too deeply or con- 
fining them in bins from which the air 
is excluded may result in the forma- 
tion of dark brown or black areas in 
the center of the potatoes commonly 
known as blackheart. Too high a tem- 
perature in the storage place will also 
produce these symptoms, but exclu- 
sion of air, even at low temperatures, 
always results in loss from black- 
heart. These facts have been brought 
out by experiments made at the State 
Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
where the effects of storing potatoes 
in different ways have been given 
special study. 

If the tubers are to be stored at 
temperatures below 45 degrees, they 
ean be piled to a depth of six feet 
without danger of too closely confin- 
ing the tubers on the bottom of the 
pile and leading to the development of 
blackheart. When the storage place 
will have a temperature of 50 degrees 
or more, however, as is the case in 
most home cellars, it is regarded as 
unsafe to pile potatoes to a depth of 
more than three feet if they are to be 
kept longer than three or four weeks. 

Potatoes stored out of doors in pits 
on the Station grounds also showed 
blackheart, due it is believed, to in- 
sufficient ventilation. As a rule, how- 
ever, outdoor pits are probably well 
enough ventilated to make it unneces- 
sary to provide special ventilation, it 
is said. Where potatoes have to be 
shipped long distances during cold 
weather, blackheart may develop from 
overheating of the car in transit. 

Severely blackhearted potatoes are 
unfit for seed purposes, but since 
blackheart is not a disease, it is de- 
clared that sound potatoes in the same 
lot of potatoes only slightly injured 
may be safely used for seed. 





APPLES FOR A SUCCESSION 


After careful deliberation the Mas- 
sachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association 
has recommended the following vari- 
eties for further planting in that 
state. They are arranged here ap- 
proximately in order of season for 
consumption. Leading varieties: Ol- 
denburg, Gravenstein, Wealthy, MeIn- 
tosh, Delicious, Wagener, Baldwin. 


Additional varieties for particular 
localities, to lengthen the season or 
because they do particularly well, are 
as follows: Yellow Transparent, Red 
Astrachan, Williams, Rhode Island 
Greening, Northern Spy. 


Few growers will want to plant all 
of these varieties, but, unless there is 
a valid reason for doing otherwise, it 
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would seem best to make the selection 
from this list. 

It is quite important to provide a 
proper balance between earlier and 
later varieties. In most orchards at 
least half the trees should be those of 
varieties later than Wealthy,—vari- 
eties which may be stored for a time 
when the fall market is poor. 





EVERGREENS SHRUBS 


The Best of Perennials 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree Mass. 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
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FOR SALE 


A small block of hardy Northern Pecans, 10 
years old. Been bearing several years. Will 
move with ball. Must have orders bovked be- 
fore earth freezes this fall. Write immediately 
for prices. John W. Hershey, Downington, Pa. 
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David Clarke’s Sons 
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GLADIOLUS BREEDING 


I have prepared a complete treatise of 
the hybridization of the Gladiolus, writ- 
ten in plain English, so that anyone with 
ordinary intelligence can understand it, 
and in time become an expert in the hy- 
bridization of the Gladiolus. It will be 
printed on good paper and in convenient 
pocket size. This little work will not be 
sold. but will be given free to all my 1927 
customers who care to avail themselves 
of the special offer in my 1927 catalogue, 
which will be ready about January Ist. 
Catalogue free, get on my mailing list 


Ww. 
5. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia Specialist 
Breeder and Grower 
Box 18-B LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 
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Seeds __ 
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DELPHINIUMS | 


Selected new and best things, $1; trade 
pkt., 500 seeds, 50c; specialties to order; | 
all under guarantee from originator direct. 


VANDERBILT HYBRIDS, SAN RAFAEL, 





Pictured list. N. F. ‘oa bane | 


CALIFORNIA. 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH 


8 feet wide, 6 feet long; made in four styles, 
to take three, four or five rows of glass. 
either grooved or made for glass to putty in; 
Redwood, $1.40 each; white pine, $1.75 each; 
lots of 25 or more deduct 10c each. 
GLASS, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14 at 
$2.50 per box of 50 square feet. 10 or more 
boxes, $2.45 each. 

Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 
Dept. 29 Baltimore, Md. 





Lily of the Valley 
“Premier” 
Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 


Superior quality for immediate de- 
livery. Per bundle of 25 pips, $2; 
100, $7, postpaid. Case of 250, 
$16 by express. 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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FARM AND GARDEN SALE 


Dear Sir:—Each year at Christmas 
time, the Farm & Garden Shop of 
39 Newbury St., Boston, offers to take 
from its country women members 
their wreaths and sprays for sale. In 
many cases this means an enormous 
amount of help to these women, and 
now that they have been suitably 
directed as to the making these greens 
attractive, eliminating the forbidden 
Laurel, ete., we find it a splendid piece 
of work. Our women in the city who 
want these wreaths now look to us, 
each season, for them to be presented, 
and each year, we mean to add some- 
thing novel to our offerings. 


For the first time this year, we shall 
offer Christmas candles, suitable for 
window and table decoration, and also 
hope to have some of that fragrant 
‘*fat wood’’’ from the South, which 
adds cheer and bright coloring to our 
firesides. Also that the first afternoon 
the day of the Symphony Concert we 
propose to offer ‘‘Coffee and Country 
Doughnuts’’ for the purchaser’s re- 
freshment. Each sale means ready 
money to the country consignors. 
Prices are most reasonable, and our 
commission of 10 per cent is so little 
that our friends in the distant parts 
of New England naturally feel that 
the whole affair is one worthy of the 
true Christmas spirit. 


—Emma L. Crocker. 
Boston, Mass. 





MAURANDYA BARCLAYANA 


The beautiful Mexican climber 
bearing the name given above makes a 
fine display in the greenhouse from 
September far into the winter. If seed 
is sown in March, good flowering 
plants may be obtained for early win- 
ter blooming. The leaves are small, of 
a pleasing tender green. Its slender 
growth renders it useful also as a 
basket plant. The flowers are tubular, 
about two inches long, violet purple. 


The plant can also be treated as an 
annual. If seed is sown in February 
in heat, and grown on, seedlings will 
be ready to plant out by the end of 
May. They should be given a sunny 
position where a delicate climbing 
plant is required. Given these condi- 
tions the plants will keep in bloom 
long after most tender annuals are 
killed by early frosts. It is easily 
propagated by cuttings in the fall and 
plants thus obtained, if planted out 
the following year, come into bloom 
much earlier than those raised from 
seed. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 








Unsurpassed for 
Greenhouse Glazing 


For pamphlets worth having 


write to 
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ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 














Rhododendrons and Mountain 
Laurel, Hardy Native Plants, 
Collected Stock 


Rhododendron, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $4; 
per 100, $15. 


Mountain Laurel, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $4; 
per 100, $15. 


Hemlock, 2 to 3 ft., 25 for $3.50; per 
100, $12.50. 


These shrubs may be successfully 
planted any time between September 1 
and April 15; the cold weather does 
not affect them. All stock baled and 
burlapped. Cash please. 


WM. R. McGUIRE 


Route 1 Doeville, Tenn. 















Chosen By Those 
Who Know 


Because of its all-around, excep- 
tionally effective qualities, WIL- 
SON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
has become the logical choice of 
leading florists and prominent 
horticultural authorities all over 


the country. 


Naturally — these men know 


plant sprays. 


Can you afford to experiment 


with inferior preparations? 


Mail the coupon today for a 
trial order of WILSON’S 
O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 


Wilson’s Spray Calendar (gives you correct 
month in which to spray your different 


plants) is free for the asking—write for it. 


% Pint 40c 
1 Gallon $3.00 


1 Quart $1.00 
5 Gallons $10.00 
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of WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 
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Cla. 


DEPT. E 


SPRINGFIELD 


NEW JERSEY 
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CHERRY LEAVES CARRY 
INFECTION 


Fallen leaves are the chief source 
of infection of the destructive leaf 
spot disease which defoliates many 
Cherry trees in the early summer. 
These leaves should be removed by 
plowing them under, or by burning, 
either in the fall or early spring, be- 
fore the disease organism can be 
transmitted to the new leaves. Plans 
should be made, however, for follow- 
ing this up with a lime-sulphur spray 
to be applied just as the petals fall in 
the spring and again about two weeks 
later. A third application is some- 
times made to good advantage shortly 
after the fruit is harvested. If the 
leaves dropped from the trees eariy 
in the summer this past season, proper 
measures should be taken to combat 
the disease next year. Repeated shed- 
ding of the leaves early in the sum- 
mer for season after season greatly 
weakens the trees and will eventually 
kill them. 

Sweet and sour Cherries are equally 
susceptible to the disease, but care 
must be exercised in spraying sweet 
Cherries as they are subject to burn- 
ing with lime-sulphur. A mixture con- 
taining one gallon of lime-sulphur to 
40 gallons of water will give best re- 
sults with sour Cherries, while for 
sweet Cherries the proportion should 
be one gallon of lime-sulphur to 50 
gallons of water. 





LONG-NECKED PLANTS 


Kindly tell me what to do with some Oxalis 
plants which are growing out of the soil, 
giving them the appearance of having long 
necks. 

There are several plants besides the 
Oxalis which make long necks in the 
way described. Chinese Primroses in 
particular often develop this tend- 
ency. The remedy is the quite natural 
one of repotting the plants so that 
the crowns will be just above the sur- 
face. This work can be done now, if 
deemed desirable. New roots will form 
along the necks, making the plants 
stronger than ever. 
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THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 

A spray remedy for green, black, white 

fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 

sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For cel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N. J. 














Alyper-Humus5 


Puts The Top In Top-$oil 


Booklet and Prices on Request 











Gladioli of Merit 


E. PARKER HAWES 


66 Bradfield Avenue 
Roslindale Mass. 


Thomas J. GreyCo. : 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, ‘ “ MASS. 











REGAL LILY SEED—HTIf you want Regal 
Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. 
1926 crop ready—50 cents per 250 seeds; 
$1.50 per 1000; $4.00 per oz.; $12.00 per 
one-quarter pound. 

Gray & Cole, Nurserymen, Ward Hill, Mass. 





IRISES — 


1000 (not labeled, of course). 





NOW is the time to plant them. 
WELLESLEY is the place to get them. 


Having a lot of Irises that I wish to clear off the ground in time to sow Winter 
Rye I will mix them together and let you have them for $5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 
Don’t be afraid of getting inferior varieties; we 
haven’t any. Please ask for catalog and see what my customers say. 


GEO. N. SMITH, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PEONIES 
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DAMPING OFF OF COLEUS 


Please tell me why my Coleus plants sud- 
denly decay at the surface of the ground and 
break off. 

Your Coleus plants prebably suffer 
from ‘‘damping off,’’ to use the tech- 
nical term. This trouble usually fol- 
lows over-liberal applications of 
water. The Coleus likes moisture, but 
must not have too much. It also 
suffers from lack of ventilation and 
from sudden changes of temperature. 
Damping off actually comes from the 
operation of a tiny fungus, which 
forms a web over the soil. This web 
may be detected by running a knife 
through the soil and lifting it so that 
the sun shines upon it. 

Given plenty of sunlight and not 
too much moisture, the Coleus is a 
very satisfactory house plant. It is 
only when kept in a sunny window, 
however, that it retains its bright 
colors. It is an excellent plant for in- 
door window boxes, and may be used 
in combination with Browallia. A 
light dressing of sand over the soil 
will help to prevent damping off. It is 
helpful, also, to stir the surface of 
the soil frequently. 





HOUSE PLANTS FROM SEEDS 


There are house plants of several 
kinds which may be started from seeds 
sown this month. The seeds of Schiz- 
anthus should be planted as soon as 
possible in order to have flowers in 
May. Although this is an annual, it is 
a useful house plant for late spring 
and early summer. The colors are un- 
usually brilliant. The seeds sprout 
quickly and the seedlings may be 
transplanted to have three or four in 
a four-inch pot. 

Gloxinia seeds sown now will pro- 
duce plants ready to flower in June. 
The seedlings will be ready to trans- 
plant before the end of January, and 
should be kept growing steadily. A 
little feeding with manure water or 
one of the prepared plant foods is 
beneficial, and care must be takén not 
to wet the foliage. 

Heliotrope seed may be sown the 
last of the month, but usually is slow 
to germinate, so that the seedlings will 
not be ready to transplant until the 
first of March. The plants will be 
ready to bloom by the first of June 
and will continue to flower all sum- 
mer, but it is well to keep the plants 
pinched back in their early stage to 
make them grow bushy. Heliotrope 
likes full sunshine, and plants started 
indoors as late as the last of January 
will make bedding plants. Flowering is 
often induced by the use of a little 
prepared fertilizer. 
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The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 
Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees flowering shrubs and 
vines. 

The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and hardy 
garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 








Orchadotte Nurseries inl gp wg niga — - 


ope ° every other good hardy climber 
Specialize in Y “Gonder cur tt 


IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX Conant pyie lay] WEST GROVE 


PENNA. 
Box H. West Point, Pa. COMPANY 
Rosert Prix, President 



































cA Christmas Gift for Garden eWakers 





ORTICULTURE ILLUSTRATED is the 

ideal Holiday gift for garden makers and 

flower lovers. Why not make it your gift this 
year? Its practical information will be appreciated 
by the recipient and its semi-monthly visits will 
bring pleasant thoughts of the giver. 


At your request we will send a handsome Holiday 
card to the person or persons named by you, with an 
announcement of your thoughtfulness. 





Enclosed please find $ .00 (One dollar for each subscrip- 
tion). 


Send gift subscriptions, beginning with January 1, 1927, 
to the following: 


Send Holiday announcement card with each subscription. 


(Name and address of giver) 
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Kolkwitzia Amabilis 


New shrub on order of Deutzia, the 11 year old one 
of my original planting being 7 feet high, 9 feet 
across, and in June smothered with dull pink snap- 
dragon-like flowers, with a tuft of wool at back. 
Absolutely hardy and reliable on all soils. Trim after 
blooming, and when plants are young tip branches 
to induce the arching branches to be even more 
twiggy. $3 each. 


Symphoricarpus Chenaulti 


A new Symphoricarpus with brighter coral red, 
and more berries than any other I have seen. Large 
plants, $2. 


Spiraea Trichocarpa 


A later Spiraea Van Houtte with even larger flower 
bunches. More twiggy, and hardly so tall as Spiraea 
Van Houtte. Absolutely hardy. Fine large plants, 
$2.00. 


Spiraea Aitchisoni 


A moisture-loving spiraea with three-foot long solid 
white pointed plumes of bloom in late July. Called 
sorbaria by some authorities. This is the best of 
three similar ones. Grows to 10 feet in rich soil. $2 
for small plants. 


New catalog of very fine and rare shrubs to be issued 
in February. Send for it. 


FRANK W. CAMPBELL 


7521 Dunedin Street Detroit, Mich. 
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Good Books for Christmas 


BaiLey—Standard Cyclopaedia of Horti- 
culture 

Barnes — House Plants and How to 
Grow Them 

BarroN—Lawn Making 

BissEt—The Book of Water Gardening 

DurAnp—Taming the Wildings 

Harpinc—Peonies in the Little Garden 

Kinc—The Little Garden 

McFartanp—My Growing Garden .. 

McFar_tanp—The Rose in America .... 

TaAyLor AND Cooper — The Complete 
Garden 

Weston — Bulbs That Bloom in the 


WILper—Adventures in My Garden and 
Rock Garden 

Witson—Amrerica’s Greatest Garden .. 

Witson—Aristocrats of the Garden .. 

Wricut—Flowers for Cutting and Dec- 
oration 

Wricut — The Practical Book of Out- 
door Flowers 


For Sale by 


HORTICULTURE 
300 MASS. AVE. BOSTON, MASS. 


Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


Nassau Co. 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 





Rare Plants from Hicks 











NANKING CHERRY 


Prunus tomentosa 


For centuries this Cherry has been grown in 
China and Japan for its beauty as an ornamental 
shrub—it never becomes a large tree. The Ori- 
entals also esteem the fruit, which, though small, 
is bright currant-red with a slightly sour taste. 


Nanking Cherry is not new in America, yet it is unusual and 
seldom seen in shrub plantings. In late May or June, when 
the plant blooms, it looks like a mound of snow; then as the 
flowers grow older they turn to a soft rose color. Its hardi- 
ness is unquestioned and the plants can be grown as far north 
as Canada. 


We have a reasonable supply of extra fine 
plants which are offered at $1 each, 
or 10 plants for $9. 


If you are interested in other rare plants or shrubs, 
write us for full information. 
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Hicks Nurseries 


Westbury, L. I., New York 
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PROTECTING ROSES 


If Rose bushes are not to be laid 
down or taken up and wintered in a 
coldframe, the best protection is 
afforded by standing boards upright 
around the bed and filling the space 
between with some such material as 
straw, salt hay, leaves, poultry house 
litter, strawy manure, or peat moss. 
Leaves may be used if they are not 
soft leaves like those from Maple 
trees. This work should be done after 
the ground is frozen slightly, and it 
is well first to make a cone of earth 
around each plant, bringing the earth 
from an outside source and not taking 
it from the bed. 

Whatever material is used for fill- 
ing in among the plants, it should be 
of such a nature that it will not pack 
down and form an icy mat impervious 
to air. It is a great help to scatter 
Pine boughs over the top of the 
mulching material, although if the 
boughs are not available a few boards 
will serve to hold the looser material 
in place. 

Considerable labor is required to 
protect the Roses in this way, but the 
plan is a good one for beds where the 
plants stand close together. 

Particularly tender specimens may 
be protected by putting a box around 
each plant and filling the box with 
peat moss. It is not a good plan to 
apply fresh manure to the Rose bed 
in the autumn, as is sometimes done. 
Old manure which has plenty of straw 
in it is very beneficial. 





MAKING CLIMBERS CLING ON 
SMOOTH SURFACES 


The following little article for The 
Garden of England is a new presenta- 
tion of a subject about which ques- 
tions are often asked: 


Smooth walls or wooden structures do not 
offer very good surfaces for Ivy and other 
climbing plants. The difficulty is even greater 
in the case of a sheet-iron fence, which, how- 
ever it is treated, always presents rather an 
unsightly appearance. Even if the climbing 
plants get a start, it often happens that the 
young growths hang downwards and find the 
greatest difficulty in getting a hold.. By coat- 
ing the surface with a preparation, which is 
easily made, it is a simple matter to provide 
the plants with a surface to which they can 
cling readily. 

Into a pail put four handfuls of cement and 
half the amount of sand. Now, while stirring 
with a stick, add water until a mixture about 
the thickness of rather stiff batter is secured. 
If the mixture has been made too siack, add 
a little more cement and sand to stiffen it. 
This is now applied with a brush to the sur- 
face over which it is wished to have the climb- 
ers. Apply one coat and, after this has 
dried, give a second, and even a third. Ivy 
and all other creepers will be found to cling 
readily to the surface thus secured, and it is 
not harmful in any way to the most delicate 
plant. Where, for any reason, it is thought 
that the wash will appear unsightly before 
it is covered by the climbing plants, employ 
just enough for each year’s growth. 

It should be remembered that climbing 
plants should be given a little support at the 
start, as if they are allowed to straggle about 
on the ground much energy will be wasted. 
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DREER’S 


GARDEN BOOK 


Bring summer into your home 
now by planning next year’s gar- 
den. Dreer’s 1927 Garden Book 
will give you unlimited suggestions 
in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Lawn Grass, Roses, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials, etc. 

The 1927 edition of this instructive 
Garden Book will be mailed in January 
to all customers of record. If not on 
our list, we shall be glad to receive 
your application now. Please mention 
Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 





Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
_. competitors. Crowded 
9 with opportunity for money- 

making and big fees. $5,000 to 
$10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

to master under our correspond- 
ence m . Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 














OUR ANNUAL FALL 
SALE 


of Gladiolus planting stock and 
bulblets now in progress 


Prices advertised in the November 
Ist issue of Horticulture are good 
until December 20th only. 


Stocks still quite ample. Prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 


GROW GLADIOLUS 


the most satisfactory garden flower 
in existence. My new catalog lists 
235 of the newest and best varie- 
ties as well the older standard 
kinds. The prices will surprise you. 


Champlain View Gardens 
Elmer E. Gove 


BuRLINGTON VERMONT 


























The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Make a Specialty of fine and 
rare varieties 
GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 





._Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 











China Aster 
Display 
2nd prize—Boston—1925 


Ist prize—Boston—1926 


WHITE and JOHNSON 
CARNATION CO. 


Wakefield Mass. 


You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 

















New England Grown Glads 
Are the Best in the World 


We specialize in the beautiful Fischer 
Varieties including Mrs. Frederick O. 
Peters, Mrs. William E. Olark, Sunny- 
mede, Ethelyn, Dr. R. T. Jackson, 
Priscilla Alden, Primadonna, Rose 
Mist, Rita Beck, John Alden, Gold 
Elsie, Lucius, Twin Fires, Sophie Fis- 
cher, Harmonia, Henry O. Goehl, and 
many others. 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
SUNNYMEDE, SHARON, MASS. 


Send for List of 100 ‘‘Best’’ or 
**Pavorite’’ Glads 








$5.00 Collection of Rock 
Garden Bulbs 


12 Winter Aconite, yellow -50 
12 Glory of the Snow, blue .60 
12 Guinea Hen Flower .80 
12 Marjoletti Tulips 1.25 
12 Persica Tulips 1.00 
12 Lebanon Puschkinias .60 
12 White Siberian Squils 75 


$5.50 
MAILED FREE FOR $5.00 
R. M. CROCKET & CO. 
Cranford, N. J. 
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Actual size of book is 6%4 by 914 inches — boxed. 


Ernest H. (“Chinese”) Wilson 


Limited to Twelve Hundred Copies — Each 
Copy Numbered — Each Personally Auto- 
graphed by Mr. Wilson—Handsomely Bound 
— Gold Stamped 
Stamped in Gold on the Cover—Designed for 


234 Boylston St. 
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“ohe ‘‘“Personal’’ 


(?-hristmas Gift 


America’s Greatest 


Garden 


(The Arnold Arboretum) 


By 


ina 


“De Luxe Edition 


and Name of Owner 


Private Library and Presentation Purposes. 














Price — Ten Dollars 





Name of your friend stamped in 
gold here 





Order From 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 


Publishers 
Boston, Mass. 
or 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








THE BEARBERRY 


The Bearberry, which carries the 
mouth-filling botanical name of Areto- 
staphylos uva-ursi, has been in culti- 
vation for a long time, and is a native 
American plant, notwithstanding 
which fact it is only occasionally seen 
in gardens. Perhaps the reason for its 
searcity lies in the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to transplant unless given special 
eare. It should be purchased in pots, 
and a few dealers now grow it that 
way. If these potted plants are set 
out, there will be no difficulty in mak- 
ing the Bearberry live and thrive. 

The Bearberry is a plant which 
hugs the ground tightly, and makes a 
broad green mat. It is of special value 
in winter because it is evergreen, and 
it is very much at home in a rock gar- 
den, although its spreading habit must 
be curbed somewhat. It is very effec- 


tive when allowed to hang over a 
large rock, and the charm of its foli- 
age is heightened by bright colored 
berries. The Bearbearry insists upon 
good drainage and will grow in par- 
tial shade. It has a special fondness 
for soil containing peat, and does not 
like lime. 





KEEPING SEEDS 


Please tell me the best way to keep seeds 
through the winter for planting next spring. 


It is a common plan to store seeds in 
tight tin boxes, in cigar boxes or in 
bottles, but many seeds keep better if 
they are stored in stout paper enve- 
lopes. The main point is to prevent 
moisture from reaching the seeds. If 
uniform envelopes are used they can 
be easily marked and arranged alpha- 
betically in boxes so that the desired 
seeds can be easily located at planting 
time. 





MEALY BUGS 


_ A pest which I am told is the mealy beg 
is ruining my house plants. How shall 
deal with it? 


The mealy bug is a difficult pest to 
eradicate, especially when it infests 
somewhat hairy plants. It is covered 
with a whitish powder which gives it 
its name, and when a number of the 


pests are present a cotton-like material 
is also produced. The pests may often 
be dislodged. by directing a continu- 
ous stream of water upon them. This 
is feasible with small plants by put- 
ting them in a bath tub and attaching 
the hose to the faucet. Washing the 
plants with soapy water is another 
remedy. Commercial growers follow 
other practices, but these are about 
the only methods which can be recom- 
mended to private growers. 












